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ABSTRACT 

Education in Hexico has been controlled by the 
Federal govexmaent since the 1930s, and has focused on increasing 
vocational/technical education to aeet the growing deaands o£ the 
nation^ s econony* Finances and guidelines regarding curriculuas and 
standards coae froa the Federal governaent* The official language of 
instruction is Spanish, although Indian dialects are used in 
specialized rural prograas. Although enrollaent in noncoapulsory 
preschool is lov, over 75X of all students are enrolled in coapulsory 
prlaary school. This coaprises a six-year prograa eaphasixing 
aatheaatics, Spanish language arts, and natural and social sciences* 
Hovever, dropout rates are high* Secondary education, another 
six-year cycle, is offered in general and vocational schools as veil 
as in open prograas using television and self- instructional aedia* 
Vocational/technical education is offered in vocational/technical 
schools, institutions of professional studies, and regional technical 
institutes. Various types of institutions exist for teacher education 
and higher education* Several nonforaal education prograas offer 
literacy training in rural areas and occupational training to 
eleaentary school dropouts* Recent developaents in Bexican education 
include Increased enrollaent and finances, and availability of free 
textbooks. (A7) 
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Official Name: Uiiiiul Mcxii^iii 8t:i(t'$. 
Locaifon: Iinineclt.KrIy M)ii!£of ilu* t'liKcd $(n(t'$. 
Si/c; 7frK0(M) Nqiurt* miles. ' 

Main ^ulKliviMous: ^Jl St.ucijaiul the Frcli'ial Disirki. 
OfHcial Language: Spanisti!^^ 

THE BASIC SYSTEM 

History 

riiroiiglKnii tlie (oloui.il priiod, frottt 1521 to 
the carlv 1 9th c eiitiin , ('(lu(<itiuii was hir(;el> in t lie 
hands of the ( hitn h. After iudepciKlcttf t\ a ( liun h- 
statc ( oiiflict etiMicd in u lii( li rrfortiicis like Briiito 
Jiiarc/ attt'iiiptfdtouirsKoiiirolofediuatioii from 
the rliiiich, riic IHf)? (ioiislituiioii and the su1)M'- 
(|uriii rofoiiii hnvN piovidcd for scpaiatioii of 
cliiirc li and >tatc and (*>tal)lislird the pi iiic if>k* that 
piihli( cdncatioii ^lionld Ik* (onipiiNory. fur, and 
scdilar. riicsc lau>. lunvevci, were not riiforcrd 
dining the Porfiiio I)fa/ regiiiu- (1876-1911). 
Altlioiii^li ilie Ih dt lal Co\k\ niimit wa.Mopoii.Mhh* 
foffdiuation in the Fcdnal Distiid and the 
Territories and tlieStateGo\eriiiiieiitj> were respon- 
sible for education u itliiii their borders, both levels 
of govenuneiii allowed (leri(al doiiiiiiatii)ii of the 
schools to (oiitimie. 



Population: 37.8 million (197'1 estimate). 

People: Predominantly Mc5ii/c){Iiulian'Spanisli). witli smaller 

|)errcntages of Amerioin Indian imd OiuoiM.ui. 
Liieracy: Ck> percent. 
Religion: 07 percent Roman Qittiolir. 
Covemnicnt:< Kedcml Republic, 

Altliongli the Dia/ rei^iiiie brought political 
stability and industrial piogiess, educational con- 
ditions in the early 20ili century weie latlier bleak. 
More iha^i *iu:o-thirds of the population were 
illiieratef^ewei than oiie-fonitli of sdiool-age 
children were enrolled; and ediuation in the inral 
areas (where over two-tliiids of the i)opidatioii 
lived) was alniosl completely neglected. 

The Mexican Revolntioiu oegiiiiiiiig in 1910. 
repieseiits a significant dividing line in die history 
of Mexican ediu atioii. as it does in Mexico's ovenill 
devclopiiiein. The 1917 (Constitution ac(oided the 
Federal Goveini lien t gieatei poweis in legiilating 
coiiiiiuuii( atioii, labot, land, iiatiital resonices.aiid 
otliei aspects of the economy. In 1921 a Federal 
Sedetaiiai of Public Education was established, 
with the schools becoming an .inn of the Federal 
GoverniiKMit in carrying out the social and 
ecoiioiiuV goals of the Revolniioiu 
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StatM and T«rrItorlM 



1. Mi* Calireinia 

2. Ttr»lt«rU # 

X Sonera ^ 
4.CMhii«4iu« 

t. Nu«v« 

7, TwMvli^ 

t. SmalM 
Dw»aA0O 
10. ZacolKM 
XL San Ui« ^MMi 

14, V*r«cf lu 
19w Jalisco 
It. Ouaiiaiualo 



17. OwarMar* 
l«.Hf«aito 
It. Colima 
90. Uittwcin 

21. iiMieo 
az Puaws 
34 Tiaicaia 
39. Qu9tt9to 
3t. Mofaros 
37> Oasaca 
3t.Tabotco 

29. ChiaM* 

30. CainM«tio 

31. Yucatan 

22. TtrMttriO *• 

Ouintaiia Koe 



3X OtSTIIITO FtDCRAL 



In the consolidation of the Revolution after the 
1930's^ a policy* of creating national unity and 
inaeasing industrialization emerged. This change 
was reflected in the schools: the Federal Govern- 
m*?nt has become the dominant force in Mexican 
Education, and the school system has provided 
inaeased vocational/technical education to meet 
the increasing and diverse demands of the in- 
dustrializing economy. 

As Mexico's economy has moved from the 
production of primary materials (mainly 
agricultural and mining) to a more diversified 
economy, including manufacturing and produc- 
tion for export, its economic growth has been 
substantial, as shown by a 6 percent average annual 
inaease in the gross domestic product from 1950 to 
1970. The network of roads, railroads, and com- 
munication facilities that has accompanied this 
change has also promoted the other policy goal of 
greater national unity. 

The educational benefits of Mexico's economic 
surge, however, have been diluted by its population 
growth rate of 3.5 percent, which has limited the 
inctease in per capita income. At the same time, 
with more than half its population under 20 years 
of ^e, the cost of providing schools for burgeon- 



ing enrollments has been mounting at a steady 
pace. Under these circumstances, providing the 
educational programs required by an in- 
dustrializing Nation is a constant challenge. 

Legal Basis 

Article 3 of the 1917 Constitution is the most 
important of all the articles relating to education. It 
provides that— 

1. All State instruction shall be free and 
secular. 

2. Religious corporations, ministers * of 
religion, corporations that exclusively or 
predominantly engage in educational ac- 
tivities, and associations or companies 
devoted to propogating any religious creed 
shall not in any way participate in in- 
stitutions providing elementary, secondary, 
or teacher education, or education foi* 
laborers and fieldworkers. 

3. Private schools for any of the categories 
listed previously may only be established 
sjabject to official supervision. 

Article 31 provides that children aged 6 through 
14 mustattendapublicor private school until they 
have obtained their primary education, and article 
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123 provides that agricultural, industrial, and 
mining enterprises maintain schools for their ' 
workers' children. Article 73 authorizes the Federal 
Government -to establish schools of all types 
throughout the Nation and to legislate concerning 
the respective contributions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and the municipalities to the 
educational enterprise. 

A new Federal Education Law became effective 
on December 14, 1973. Debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies and in the media focused on threeareasof 
controversy — the position of private (Catholic) 
schools, the state monopoly of the educational 
system, and inclusion of the universities under the i 
law. Article 9 of the new law, like article 3 of the 
Constitution, forbids religious organizations from 
participating in institutions providing elementary, 
secondary, or teacher education, or education for 
laborers or fieldworkers. Article 35 of the new law 
specifies that private schools for these categories 
must be licensed by the state and must use state- 
approved materials ^n their curriculums. Article 36 
authorizes the state to revoke, without judicial 
recourse, the licenses of private institutions con- 
sidered to be in violation of article .H5 of the law or 
article 3 of the Constitution. 

If fully enforced, these articles would close many 
Catholic and other sectarian schools. Although full 
enforcement does not appear to be expected, the 
existence of these articles constitutes a continuing 
concern to religious and other private schools. 

Traditionally, public universities in Mexico 
have operated under their own State or Federal 
organic laws, which give them considerable legal 
autonomy. It remains to be seen to what extent, if 
any, this new law will disturb this traditional 
autonomy. 

Structure 

As indicated in the accompanying chart, the 
formal educational structure comprises three dis- 
tinct levels: elementary (preschool and primary), 
secondary' (basic and upper), and higher. 

Two years of preschool education are offered in 
kindergartens to children aged 4 to 6. Completion 
of 6 years of primary education are required 
between the ages of 6 and 14. The 3-year, basic 
secondary cycle may lead to the general upi>er 
secondary cycle, normal (teacher-training) school, 
or specific training in some vocational technical 
area. The general program and the normal school 
program (as revised in 1975) lead to the bachtUerato 
diploma and higher education; and the 
vocational technical program sometimes leads to 



the bachtUerato and certain higher education 
programs. Higher education offers preparation for 
a specialty, research, and teaching. 

The Federal Government also provides nonfor- 
mal education to take care of the needs of special 
groups. 

Administration 

The principal cabinet department in charge of 
Federal activity in education is the Secretariat of 
Public Education. Other departments, such as the 
Secretariat of Agriculture and Stockraising and the 
Secretariat of National Defense, administer 
specialized schools. Higher education institutions, 
like the Nauonal University of Mexico, administer 
their own university preparatory schools. 

The Secretariat of Public Education administers 
a vast network of Federal schools of all types and 
levels; it also exercises supervisory control over 
elementary, secondar>', and normal schools sup- 
ported by theStates or private sources and any other 
type of educational activity intended for farmers or 
workers as specified in article 3 of the Constitution. 
The current structure of the Seaetariat divides 
administrative responsibilities among sub- 
secretariats for elementary and teacher education; 
middle, technical, and higher education; popular 
culture and nonlormal (extraescolar) education; 
and planning and coordination. A field staff, 
including a Director of Federal Education in every 
State capital and numerous zone inspectors, insures 
the pervasiveness of Federal control. ,^ 

Since Mexico's educational system is essentially 
federal States and municipalities maintaining and 
controlling schools within their jurisdictions are 
required to follow Federal guidelines regarding 
curriculums and standards. 

Financing 

The Federal Government provides most of the 
funds for education. From 1970 to 1974, the Federal 
budget for education inaeased from 7,946,889,000 
to 19,113,240,000 pesos.* While th:s increase is 
substantial, the actual percentage of the total 
Federal budget allocated to education declined 
from 28.24 in i970 to 16.74 in 1974. States vary 
widely in their allocation of funds to education. In 
1973, for example, the State of Nuevo Leon 
allocated 68.6 percent of its total budget to educa- 
tion while the State of Oaxaca allocated less than 15 
percenL A comparison of the total education 

'During these years, 1 pesoequallcdappioximately8cents,Al 
the beginning of September 1976, the Mexican Government 
floated the peso, whereupon its value dropped to about5 cents. 
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The Basic Educatkmal Stractuie in Medco: 1976 
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VocalMmal/ 
Technical 



Voca^onal/ 
Technical 
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[IHIHiHIHD^il-4iHiHI]-H^^ 



General 



Nonnal 



Univcnity , 



^HIHiHiHiHIl 



HVierNofmal 

KiHiHIHIHIHI] 



* Length of study varies. 

' Admission to corresponding programs for holders of the bachiUerato, 

* Admission for holders of the boihUUtato, which will be received by normal school graduates in accordance %nth the refonn of the study program tmtialed in 1975. 
Source: Adapted from Secretaria de Educad^o P6bEca. 3 Anos di EstadistUm Biska dil Suttma EducMiivo NMciond 1970-71 m 1972-73. The Secxetarfa, 197S. F|>« 10-11. 



expenditures of the Federal Government with those 
of the Slates in 1973 shows that the former spent 
more than four times as much as the latter. 

Generally, specific educational taxes are not 
levied by either the Federal or State governments. 
However, to support the urgently needed expan- 
sion of secondary and higher education, a special 
tax has been imposed by the Federal Government 
on salaries above a prescribed figure. 

More than 40 percent of the total FederaV 
educational budget goes for the support of elemen- 
tary schools, although in recent years the percen- 
tage increases for upper secondary and higher 
eduGition have advanced, reflecting an increasing 
demand at these levels. The distribution of the 
Federal educational budget among various levels in 
1971 and 1975 was as follows:^ 

(in millions of pesos*) 

197 r 197^^ 
Number Percent Number Percent 

Total 9,^5.0 lOOM 29,04^.9 100,0 

Preschool 196.8 2.0 560.5 

Priniar>' '!, !20,5 •!6.8 11.880.! tO.J) 

Secondary, basic cycle 1.947.2 20.6 5.219.6 18.0 

Secoiulan.upiwr cycle 1.010.3 10.7 4.042.9 13.9 

Higher education 1.147.4 12.1 l.5ai.5 15,5 

Other 722.8 7.8 2.836.0 9.8 



*In both years, I peso equalled about 8 cents. 
-Final budgi i 

^Original budget proposal. Final figures not yet a\-ailable to 
author. 

Private support of education at all levels is 
relatively small compared with public support. 
Moreover, it is not a common practice for the 
Government to subsidize private ediiaition, since 
traditionally private education was mainly under 
the auspices of the church, uhich was often in 
conflict with the Government. 

Academic Calendar 

Before 1965, two school calendars operated on a 
regional basis depending on the climate of the 
particular region. Because diis system was the 
.souice of considerable administrative confusion, 
the two calendais were consolidated into a 10- 
month school year, begii ning in Septemlxr and 
ending in July, wuh vacations in DecemlK»r and 
April. 

Language of Instruction 

The official language of instruction is Spanish. 
In speciali/ed programs for monolingual Indian 



children and adults, such as that administered by £/ 
Servicio Nacional de Promoiores Culturales y 
MaestTos Bilingues (National Service of Cultural 
Promoters and Bilingual Teachers), the primary 
program is taught in the native tongue, while 
Spanish is taught as a second language. In 1974, a 
total of 185,022 school-age children and 953,438 
adults received instruction of this type. 

^Grading System 

The grading system in most institutions is based 
on a scale of 1 to 10 (the highest grade) with some 
variations in the significance of the numbers. In 
some institutions, a grade of 6 is a minimum 
passnig grade, while in others it is 7. Some 
institutions use a numerical system based on 100, 
with 70 as a minimum passing grade. Others use 
letters that translate in some institutions as follows: 

MB— mi^y bien (very good) 9-10 

B— (good) 7.5-9 or 8-9 

S—suficiente (passing) 6-7.5 

NA— «o acteditada (not passing) .... Below 6 
Other institutions translate MB as 10; B as 8; and S 
as 6. Some private .secondary and higher in- 
stitutions use the letter grades A, B, and C with 
meanings similar to those in the United States. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Preschool Education 

Less than 4 percent of the total school population 
in 1974-75 were enrolled in the kindergarten, (See 
table 1 .) Compared with the primary cycle, which is 
required, the kindergarten, for ages 4 to 6, has 
shown a relatively slow growth. Government 
policy is to give preference to rural and marginal 
urban areas in establishing new kindergartens. 
.Most kindergartens are urban and federally 
supported By type of institution, the 1973-74 
kindergarten enrollment of 462,719 children was 
distributed as follow.s: Federal— 261,281; 'State— 
167,079; and private— 34,359.' 

The objective of kindergarten is to develop the 
habits, skills, and aptitudes necessary for children 
to continue their elementary studies. An effort is 
made to orient the children to theii world and to 
encourage autonomous thinking in them accor- 
ding to their individual levels of maturity, thereby 
encouraging the development of personality and a 
sense of nationality. 



-Secretarla deEducacionPuhlica. PoUttca EducaUva Amours 
mas Relevantes 1970-7^. The Secreiaria. 1975. p. 53. 

^Secrctaria de Kducacion Piihlica. -f Anas de Ijtbor Educotwa 
1970-74. The Secretaria. 1974, pp. B-17. 
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Another aspect of preschool education, but not 
part of the formal educational structure, is 
represented by the guardenas (nursery schools) for 
children under kindergarten age. Many govern- 
ment departments maintain guardertas^lpr*Hht'\ 
children of their employees/ The" Secretariat of 
Public Education attempts to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of these guard^rza5, which offer educational, 
health, and welfare services to infants and mothers. 
As more mothers enter the working force, the need 
for this type of institution becomes more acute. 

Primary Education 

The Constitutional mandate requiring comple- 
tion of primary education is typically fulfilled by 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 in a 6-year 
program. Children over 10 may fulfill the require- 
ment by taking an intensive 3-year course of study 
in centers of fundamental education. 

The revised primary curriculum went into effect 
for children entering grade 1 in the fall of 1969. The 
programs are organized around four basic areas— « 
mathematics, Spanish language arts, natural 
sciences, and social sciences. These programs have 
been designed by master teachers, professors, and 
researchers in higher education institutions in 
collaboration with the authors of the textbooks 
used. These textbooks are complemented by 
teachers' editions, which provide teaching 
suggestions, supplementary information, and 
suggestions for evaluation. In the programs as well 
as the textbooks, the stated emphasis is on the 
process of learning rather than on the communica- 



tion of inert knowledge. The Federal Government 
provides free textbooks to each pupil, thus 
promoting a high degree of uniformity and in- 
suring at least a minimum of educational materials 
- in the hands of bojh teachers and pupils. 

As shown in table 1, over 75 percent of all 
students in Mexico in 1974-75 were at the primary 
level. A breakdown of primary enrollments in 1973- 
74 indicated that 66 percent were in Federal schools, 
27 percent in State schools, and 7 percent in private 
schools.^ Elementary teachers in 1974-75 were 
distributed among schools as follows: Federal— 
167,500; State— 67,748; and private— 22,600.^^ 
Underan Eleven-Year Plan extending from 1959 to 
1970, Mexico made a prodigious effort to provide 
primary schools for all students of compulsory 
school age. Although the Plan led to significant 
advances iit overcoming deficits in facilities, it fell 
short of its goal of providing schools for all. The 
deficits remained greater in the rural areas. An 
official report of June 1975 states that primary 
schooling was available for only 62 percent of the 
students of compulsory school age in the rural areas 
as opposed to 83 percent in the urban areas, and that 
only about38 percent of the rural schools l\ad all six 
grades.* 

The high percentage of pupils who fail to 
complete their primary studies is a continuing 

nbid.. p. 27. 

*Secrctaria dc Educacion Publica. PolUica Educativa Acetones 
mas Relevahtes 1970-75. loc. du p. 45. 

•Sccretaria de Educacion Publica. Sistema de Acreditacion 
para Educacion Primaria. The S«:retaria, 1975, p. 17. 



Table L— Number of students, by level or type, and percentage each comprises 
of the total enrollment: 1970-71 and 1974-75 



1970-71 



1974-75 



Level/ type 



Thousands 
of pupils 



-Percent of 

total 
enrollment 



Thousands 
of pupils 



Percent of 

total 
enrollment 



"^otal 11,507.8 100.00 14,9353 100.00 

kindergarten 422.7 3.67 499.0 3.34 

Primary 9,248.3 80.36 11,435.8 76.57 

Secondary (Basic) 1,219.8 10.59 1,896.0 12.70 

Secondary (Upper) » 308.1 2.70 589.2 3.95 

Nomial 53.0 0.46 81.2 0.53 

Higher 255.9 2.22 434.1 2 91 



Source: Adapted from Secretaria de Educaci6n Publica. Poltttca Educatwa Acetones mas Relevantes 1970-7$. TheSecrctaria. 1975 
p. 47 
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concern. In 1970, those who completed the primary 
level represented only about 31 jicrcent of the 
number who had staned 6 years eariier, with the 
completion rate in the urban areas being about 7 
times greater than in the rural areas.' 

Dr. Pablo Latapf, Director General of the Center 
of Educational Studies in 1973, stated that in the 
period encompassed by the Eleven-Year Plan, 
Mexico Ijad succeeded in advancing the average 
grade completion level from 2.2 to 2.8 years, but, 
because of population increases and a high dropout 
rate in the early grades, the number of functional 
illiterates (persons age 9 or older who had not 
completed 4 grades) had increased by approximate- 
ly 3 million.* 

The census of 1970 showed that about 42 percent 
of the population aged 15 or older had not 
completed primary educuion.^ To educate this 
large group, the 1973 Federal Educition Law 
created a federal system by which adults and 
adolescents could obtain their certificates of 
elementary school completion. The procedure in- 
volves examinations in which noims have been 
determined by rests administered to students who 
have completed the sixth grade. The principle is 
similar to that of the General Educational Develop- 
ment tests in the United States, which have long 
been used to determine high school equivalency. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary eduaition (educacton media) consists 
of a 3-year basic cycle and a 3-year up|K»r cycle. The 
dual purpose of both cycles is to prepare students 
for continuing education and for work. 

The success of the Eleven-Year Plan ( \%9'70) in 
providing more primary school facilities has led to 
an increased number of graduates eligible for 
secondary eduaition. Moreover, a larger propor- 
tion of these graduates is enrolling in secondary 
schools. In I970» 72 of each 100 pri.-nary graduates 
entered secondary school; in 1975, 82 out of 100 
entered. 

The exf)ansion of enrollment over the last 5 years 
in botlifsecondary cycles is shown in table 1. The 
following is a breakdown of theenrollment in 1974, 
according to the source of the schools* sup}X)rt:»« 



Basic Uppirr 

Mvtul 901.15(5 1 19,886 

Suit ..... . ... 2 UUm 266.800 

Privaie 561,157 129.021 
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Basic Cycle 

Both general education schools and a variety of 
vocational schools offer basic secondary education. 
This cycle is offered in night schools for adults, 
experimental schools, and televi.sion schools as 
well as in schools of the conventional type. All the 
programs have a common nucleus, building on the 
primary-level areas of study. The specialty of each 
school depends on the social and economic 
characteristics of the region. 

The basic cycle in general education schools has 
been undergoing considerab' reform. Measures 
have been taken to reorganize the curriculum so 
that it will articulate better with the revised 
program of the primary level, which in June 1975 
produced the first group of students using the new 
programs throughout the full 6 years. In 1972, 
various plans were tried in 40 experimental schools, 
of which 10 were general and 30 vocational- 
technological (of different types.) Regional 
seminars with wide participation by secondary 
teachers deliberated over the new plans of study 
used in these schools, and questionnaires were sent 
to more than 20,000 teachers. The results from the 
ex|K*rimenlal schools and the questionnaires con- 
stituted the basis for the new basic secondary 
programs that went into effect in September 1975. 

The reforms will not make any changes in the 
dual purpost* of the basic cycle, but are aimed ^t 
making 9 years of common schooling rather than 
6 the minimum ex|x?ctation— and eventually 
obligatory for all pupils. They further contemplate 
(1) extension of basic secondary fchools to new 
geographical areas, (2) better technical coordina- 
tion at this cycle lietween Federal, Siate, and private 
institutions, and (3) establishment on an ex- 
perimental basis of schools that offer a full 9 years 
of general education. 

The plan of studie*^ of the basic secondary cycle 
calls for 30 class hours per week, as seen in table 2. 
An official bulletin delineates for each area and 
subject the general objectives to be achieved in each 
of the three grades, and divides each year's work 
into 8 units. For each unit, the bulletin indicates 
specific objectives, suggests teaching activities, and 
includes a bibliographical section. Each school 
dettTmines how it will organize theS hoursdevoted 



'Ibid., p. 17. 

*Mttos y Vrrdades de la Ediuactdn Mexicam 1971-72, Clcntio 
(le Kimdios Eduraeivos. A.C. Mexico. D.F. !973» p. 40, 

^SerrciarKi df Kdiicnrion Ptiblica. Sistetm de Acredttacidn 
para Educacton Primaria. !oc. cie.» p. j3. 

*^Setf cearfa dr Kdurarion Vuhhax. -f Atiosde Labor hducatwa 
1970-74, loc. fiio pp, 36 and -18. 
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each week to physical, artistic, and teclinological 
education. 

As an ahernative to the formal program, opvn 
secondary education (secundaria abierta) is a 
system of seIf*instruction from textbooks for per- 
sons older than 16 who have finished the primary 
cycle. The subjects studied presently are 
mathematics, natural sciences, social sciences, and 
Spanish. The addition of a foreign language is 
contemplated for the 2d and 3d years. 

\ variation in open secondary education is 
telesrcundaria (television secondary), which in 
1974 offered instruction to more than 36,000 
students, half of whom were from rural areas. 
Approximately 9,400 students completed the basic 
secondary cycle through television in that year. 
Subjects offered were the four in the textbook* 
based, self-instruction program mentioned 
previously. 

The open system offers the opportunity for a 
basic secondary education to a large segment of the 
population who for various reasons have not been 
able to continue their studies. Study circles are 
formed in work centers, unions, clubs, cities, or 
ejidos (communal farms). These circles are not led 
by teachers, but trained persons are available to 
help students with the textbook study. Successful 
completion of this program as evidenced by ex- 
Table 2— Reform curriculum of the 
basic secondary cycle: 1974 



Subject 



Hours per week 
lstyn2dyr,3d yr. 



Total 30 30 30 

Spanish ^ 4 4 4 

Mathematics 4 4 4 

Foreign language 3 3 3 

Natural sciences: 

Biology 3 3 3 

Physics 2 2 2 

Chemistry 2 2 2 

Social sciences: 

History 3 3 3 

Geography ., ^..^ 2 2 2 

Civics 2 2 2 

Physical, artistic^ and 

technological education .......... 5 5 5 



Source: Adapted from Secreiiiria de Kducidoii Publiau 
Education Media Blistca. The S<'cret:irKi. J97h p. H. 



aminations entitles the student to a certificate of 
completion equal in validity to that given upon 
completion of atormal program. 

Although general education is predominant at 
the basic secondary level, increasing emphasis is 
being given to vocational/ technical education at 
this Ie\'el. The 3-vear schools of ihis type are 
discussed later under Vocational/Technical Educa- 
tion. 

Upper Cycle 

Education at the upper secondary le\'el includes 
general, vocational/technical, and teacher educa- 
tion. The latter two will be discussed under 
Vocational/Technical Education and Teacher 
Education, respectively. 

The general program is divided into three types 
of activities— academic, work-training, and 
- parascholastic. The last, which may be civic, 
artistic, or sport, is elected by the student, whose 
performance is not evaluated. The duration of 
" the program is 3 years. 

The two types of institutions that offer primarily 
general education in this cycle are (1) the 
traditional university preparalor>' schools, which 
include the Preparatorias (preparatory school s) and 
the Colegios de Ciencias y Humanidades (Schools 
of Sciences and Humanities) and(2) iheColeghsde 
Bnchilleres (comprehensive schools for upper 
secondary studies). Students completing the un- 
iversity prepamtory program at any of these in- 
stitutions receive the bachillerato diploma, which 
is the basic requirement for admission to higher 
education institutions. 

Recommendations made in the 13th General 
Assembly of the National Association of Univer- 
sities and Higher Education Institutions 
(Asociacion Nacional de Universidades e Institutos 
de Enseiianza Siiprrior— ANUIES).in 1971 have 
had the effect of promoting standardization in the 
programs of these upper secondary institutions so 
that they fulfill the dual purpose of providing 
vocational as well as preparatory education. Since 
the latter has been the traditional emphasis, these 
recommendations represent a significant change. 
ANUIES recommendations have also led to the 
wide adoption of ( 1 ) organizat ion of the school year 
into sehicsters, (2) use of credit hours in curricu- 
lum planning, and (3) teaching of both vocational 
and academic courses. 

University preparatory schools. — The 
traditional and most widely attended institution 
offering the upper sec3ndar>' ^cycle is the 
preparatory school attached to a university* The 
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largest of these by far is the Escuela Nacional 
Preparatoria (National Preparatory School) at* 
uchcd to the National University of Mexico. 
Operating on nine campuses scattered o\er the 
capiuU it prepares students to enter the specialty of 
their choice at the university level. 

The Colegio de Cienciasy Humanidades {School 
of Sciences and Humanities) is also attached to the 
National Universityt and stands as an example of 
its kind of preparatory school. It has five campuses 
in the capital and offers both university 
preparatory and terminal curriculumsin bipiness, 
administration, ans» and other specialties. 

Similar types of preparatory schools are attached 
to universities, public and private, throughput the 
country. In keeping with current policy, they will 
be expected to broaden their function to include not 
only traditional preparatory studies but also 
vocational/ technical work. 
^Colegios de Bachillefes,*^\ new type of S-year, 
autonomous institution, \he Colegio deBachilleres 
is expected to be the prototype for the reform of 
existing institutions In its curriculum, the 
preparation for work assumes comparable impor- 
unce with the preparation for further education. 

The establishment of this institution represents 
an important step in providing more flexibility and 
independence in the upper secondary cycle, which 
had usually been thought of as strictly preparatory 
for higher education and thereby circumscribed in 
its program by its affiliated institution. ^ 

The Seaeiariat of Public Education has the 
authority to approve the academic plans of the 
Colegios de Bachilleres, The presidential deaee 
establishing these schools stipulated that courses 
should be organized on a semester basis and include 
academic work, vocational uraining, and com* 
plementary activities of an artistic or recreatior.il 
nature. Ck>urses are organized into units of work 
that specify objectives, teaching activities, evalua- 
tion procedures, and special bibliographies. 
Teachers are furnished with teaching manuals. 
Depending upon the courses taken, many 
graduates either receive the bachilleraio (usually 
after some additional work) or qualify for a titleof 
tecnico profesional, the former to admit them to a 
university, the latter to lead directly to employ- 
ment. 

The Colegio de Bachilleres was first authorized 
in 1973 to help meet the growing demand for upper 
secondary education. Plans and programs for this 
institution grew out of recommendations made by 
the rectors of higher education institutions meeting 
in the 13th General Assembly of the ANUIES in 



1971. In 1974, five schools (attended by 13,000 
students) were operating in theFcderalDistrictand 
three in the city of Chihuahua. Three new schools 
were authorized in the Federal Disurict by 1975, and 
it is expected that in cooperation with the Sutes 
additional Colegios de Bachilleres will be establish- 
ed when necessary to relieve scnne of the pressure on 
university preparatory schools like those of the 
National University, which have grown to mam* 
moth size. 

VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

It is difficult to present in summary form a 
comprehensive piciure of vocational/technical 
education because of the varieties in types and 
levels, ranging from postprimary to the university 
graduate levels. Vocational/ technical institutions 
include three main categories: (1) 
vocaticmal/technical schools, (2) institutions o{ 
professional studies, and (3) regional technological 
institutes. 

A principal objective of this part of the 
educational system is to combine 
vocational/ techniokl and general studies so that a 
student who does not choose to remain in school 
has a vocational outlet at various levels after 
completing elementary school Other objectives are 
to expand training facilities for middle-level 
professions in order to supply the manpower needs 
of the expanding economy, to disperse facilities to 
satisfy regional needs, and to provide specialists for 
new areas like fishing (to better exploit Mexico's 
several thousand miles of coastline) and for old 
ones like agriculture, which lags far behind the 
industrial sector. 

The increasing demands of Mexico's in* 
dustrializing economy have led to a steady growth 
in vocational/ technical institutions, as can be seen 
from the increase of selected types from 1970-71 to 
1974-75:" 



Total 220 836 

Ceninrs for Agricultural 

and Technological Studies 44 

Centers for Scientific and 

Technological Studies 33 96 

Regional Technological 

Institutes 19 32 

Technological Agricultural 

Institutes - 4 

Technological Agricultural 

Schools „ 70 466 

Technological Fishing Schools ..... SO 
Technological Industrial Schools . 98 164 



"Secretaria de £ducad6n Publica. Politica Educativa Ac- 
ciones mis Relevantes 1970-75. loc. cit.. p. 49, 



The effect of the 1971 ANUIES 
recommendation— that upper seconcbry^ in- 
stitutions provide both vocational and university 
preparatory education— may be seen in the field of 
vocational/technical as wcU as general education. 
The National Polytechnical Institute (Insiituto 
PoUiScnico Nacionalh the second largest higher 
education institution in the country% transformed 
its 2»year, upper secondary vocational schools into 
Centers of Scientific and Technological Studies 
(Ceniros de Estudios Cientificos y Tecnologicas) 
that offer a 3-year cycle to prepare students for st udy 
of a technical specialization at the university level 
as well as for an occupation. 

Completion of various types of 
vocational/technical education is evidenced by 
certificates^ diplomas, and titles depending on the 
level. Completion of a program at the basic 
secondary level leads to a certificate and eligibility 
for programs at the upper secondary level. These 
may lead to the bachillerato and eligibility for 
entrance into higher institutions offering cor* 
responding technical programs, or they may lead to 
the title of iecnicp (technician) in some specialty 
and directly to work experience. Completion of an 
undergraduate course leads to the licenciaiura 
(licentiate) m a panicular specialty MVn ingenierta 
civil (civil engineering). 

A continuing concern is better articulation of the 
vocadonal/technical structure with tlie aatdemic 
so that a student can switch from one to the other 
without undue penalty. 



Vocational/Technical Schook 

The three main categories of 
vocational ""technical schools are industrial 
\ agricultural, and fishing. Most schools are on the 
secondary le\*eK but there are ethers at levels both 
above and below. Rca»ntly, these scfiools have been 
organized so that students may move either vertical- 
ly, to a more advanced level of schooling, or 
laterally, to a trade or an occupation. Table S lists 
types of vocational/techniaU schools by major 
categor>% indicating level, type, and duration of the 
programs. 



Institution;, of Professional Studies 

Another category of vocational/technical 
institution-^which somewhat overlaps the three 
main types of vocational/technical schools and 
includes some teacher-training schools as well — 
consists of instituciones de estudios profesionales 
; (institutions of professional studies). Requiring 
completion of the basic secondary cycle for admis- 
sion, these schools offera wide variety of vocational 
choices ranging in length frotn 8 months to several 
years, depending on ilie specialization. After com- 
pleting the program, a student receives a diploma, a 
certificate, or a tide, depending upon the particular 
school. In Mexico City, a student may receive his 
professional training either sU institutions that 
prepare him only for employment (Group A) or in 
thoH* that also prepare him for higher education 
(Group B). 



Table S.^Types of vocational/technical schoolst by category, with leveU type, 
and duration of program: 1972*73 



Program 



Type of school Level Type Duration 

INDUSTRIAL 



Center of Training for IndusUrial Work Postprimary Work training 10 months 

( Centro de CapacitaciSn para el Tra bajo Industrial) 

Technological IndusUrial Schoct Postprimar>* Work training 10 months 

(Escuela TecnolSgica Industrial) 

Basic secondar>* Technical 3 years 

Upper secondar>' Technical 3 years 
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Type of school 



Program 

Level Type Duration 



Center for Technological Studies ....Postprimary 

(Centrp de Estudios Tecnologtcos) 

Basic secondary 
Upper secondary 
Upper secondary 

National Center for Industrial 

Technical Edi .cation Higher 

(Centra Nacional de Ensefianza Ticnica Industrial) 

Higher 

Center for Scientific and 

Technological Studies Postprimary 

(Centra de Estudios Cienttficos y Tecnologtcos) 

Basic secondary 
Upper secondary 
Upper secondary 

National Normal School for 

Industrial Arts Teachers Upper secondary 

( Escuela Nacional de Maestros para la Capacitacion 
del Trabajo Industrial) 



Work training 

Technical 

Bachillerato 

Technical 

Teaching oL- 
industrial arts 
Industrial engineer 

Work training 

Technical 

Bachillerato 

Technical 



10 months 

3 years 
3 years 
2-4 years 

6 semesters 

5 years 

10 months 

3 years 
3 years 
2-4 years 



Te^iCher training 3-4 years 



AGRICULTURAL 



Center of Training for Agricultural Work ....Postprimary 
( Centro de Capacitaci6n para el Trabajo Agropecuario) 

Technological Agricultural School Basic secondary 

( Escuela Tecnol6gica )igropecuaria ) 

Center for Technological Forestry Studies ....Upper secondary 
( Centro de Estudios TecnolSgicos Forestales ) 

Center for Technological 

Agricultural Studies Upper secondary 

(Centro de Estudios Tecnologtcos A gropecuarios) 

National Normal School for 

Training Agricultural Teachers Upper secondary 

(Escuela Nacional de Maestros de CapacitaciSn para el Trabajo 
Agropecuario) 

Technological Agricultural Institute Higher 

( Instituto Tecnologico Agropecuario ) 



Agricultural work 

training 

Technical 

Technical 



Bachillerato 



Agronotnical 



10 months 



3 years 
3 years 



3 years 



Teacher training 9 semesters 



4 semesters 



nSHING 



Technological Fishing School Basic secondary Technical 3 years 

(Escuela Tecnoiogica Pesquera) 



Source: Adapted from Secretana de Educaci6n Publica. 5 AHos de Estadtsiica B&stca del Sutema Educatwo Naaonal 1970-71 
The Secrctarfa, 1973. pp. 17-18. 
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' ^ Group A. 

Centra Xactonnl de Adtestramtettto de Avtacton C(2^(/(Nalional 
^ Center for Civil Aviation S|)ecialis»ts) 
Escuela Xactonal de Btbltoteconomta y Archtvottomia 

{National School for Librarians and Archivists} 
Escuela ^Sacional de MUsica (National School of Music) 
Escuela Xactonal de Ptrttura y Escultura (National School of 

Painting and Sculpture) 
Escuela de Sutrictdn (Siliool of Nutrition) 
Escuela de Salud Pabltca (School of Public Health) 
Escuela de Tectucos en Radtologia (School for Technicians \\\ 

Radiology) 

Escuela de Trabajo Social (School of S<Kial Work) 
Group B 

Academia de la Danza (Dance Academy) ^ 
Conservatorio Xactonal de Mdsica (National Conservatory of 
Music) 

Escuela de Capacitacwn en Comuntcaciones Electricas (School 

of Training in Electrical Communications) 
Escuela de Diseho y Artesantas (School of Design and Crafts) 
Eu tielas de Enfermerta (Schools of Nursing) ' 
Escuelas Sacionales de Alaestros de CapiciUuton para el 

Trabajo Industrial (National Schools for Industrial Arts 

Teachers) 

Escuelas Sacionales de Maestros de Educacion Preescolar) 

(National Schools for Preschool Teachers) 
Escuelas Sacionales de Maestros de Educacidn Prtmaria 

(National Schools for Primary Teachers) 
Herotco Colegio Militar (Heroic Military School) 
Instituto Tecnico de la Procuradurta (Technical Institute of 

Attorney Assistants) 



Regional Technological Institutes 

To satisfy regional manpower needs, regional 
technological Institutes offer technical education at 
the upper secondary and higher education levels. In 
1974-1975, 32 of these institutes were in operation 
serving 39,000 students, and 8 new institutes were 
authorized for 1975, The increase from 19 in 
operation in 1970 indicates the concern of the 
present administration to help equalize 
educational opportunity and make the resulting 
benefits more widely available* At these institutes, a 
variety of technical specialties can be pursued at 
different levels, with a maximum duration of 12 
semesters (6 years) for any course of study, 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Elementary and Physical Education Teachers 

Ftcschool and primary teachers are prepared in 
escuelas normales (normal schools) in a 4-year 
upper secondary program. (See table 4.) Upon 
graduation they receive the title educadora 
(preschool teacher) or profesor de educacidn 
primaria (primary school teacher) and the cer- 



dficate of completion of the upper secondary cycle. 
In 1974, 8,863 students were enrolled irf 52 normal 
schools for preschool tochers, 63.287 in 196 normal 
schools for primary teachers, and 2334 in 5 normal 
schools for physical education.^^ 

Kasic Secondary, Normal-and Special Education 
Teachers 

Teachers for the basic secondary cycle and the 
normal schools are prepared in the escuelas nor- 
males superiores (higher normal schools) in a 4- 
year higher education program from which they 
graduate as licentiates (Itcenciados), Some higher 
normal schools also offer graduate programs. In 
1973-74, a total of 24,456 were emolled in 18 higher 
normal schools.'' 

Teachers of special education are trained in two 
higher education institutions, the escuelas nor- 
males de especializacion (normal schools for 
special education). One is a Federal institution in 
the Federal District and the other is a State 
institution in Monterrey. In 1974, the>' enrolled 402 
and 184 students, respectively. 

Vocational/Technical Teachers 

Industrial arts teachers receive their training in 
the upper secondary Escuela Nacional de Maestros 
para la Capacitacidn del Trabajo Industrial 
(National Normal School for Industrial Arts 
Teachers). Upon completion of the program, 
students receive the title of industrial arts teacher in 
one of 5 different specialties. A similar kind of 
normal school, Escuela Nacional de Maestros de 
Capacitacidn para el Trabajo /^gropecuario 
(National School for Training for Agricultural 
Teachers), prepares agricultural teachers for 
various technical agricultural schools at the basic 
secondary cycle. 

Upper Secondary and Higher Education Teachers 

In the past no specialized programs existed for 
preparing teachers of the u|^r secondary or higher 
education level. The tradition in Mexican higher 
institutions, as elsewhere in Latin America, is to 
hire part-time professors, who teach as an adjunct 
to a professional career. Most hold only the first 
university degree. Beginning in 1972, however, the 
National Association of Universities and Higher 
Education Institutions (ANUIES) coordinated an 
ambitious program of upgrading teacher 



^^Secretana de £ducaci6n Publica. Informe de Labores ! de 
Septiembrede I97SaSI deAgosto de 1974. The Secrcuria, 1974, 
p 39, 

"Ibid., pp. 185-89. 
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qualifications at these two levels. Almost 8,000 
teachers annually attended graduate courses in 
higher education institutions at home or abroad 
By 1974 about 50 percent of the teachers had 
participated* in seminars or courses designed to 
update their technical knowledge and pedagogical 
skills. Other effons aimed at improvir^ the quality 
of instruction include: 

1. Design of a model laboratory for teaching 
upper secondary physics. 

2. Preparation of teaching materials for 
courses in engineering, health, physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. 

3. Publication of the magazine Rcvisia de la 
EducaciSn Superior (Review of Higher 
Education). 



Study Programs ^ 

Normal schools.^The number of students 
enrolled in the various upper secondary normal 
schools expanded rapidly between the years 1970 
and 1974. The percentage increase during that 
period by selected level or type of education for 
which teachers were prepared was as follows:" 

' Percent increase 



Preschool 102.8 

Pn'n^iy 6K9 

Physical education ^\ 

Vocational/technical education^. 59J 



"Sccrctoria dc EducacitSn POblica. Boletm para Asesores 
F^dagdgicox October 1975, p.. 1. 



Table 4*— Rcfoim curriculum for normal schools: 1975 
[-indicates lero hours per wcd&] 



Hours per week 



Semesters: 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 




30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


Mathema''cs 














and its teaching 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Spanish 


















4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Natural sciences 


















and their teaching 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Social sciences 


















and their teaching 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Art education 


















and its teaching 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Physical education 


















and its teaching 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Technical education 


















and its teaching 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




4 


4 


4 


4 










Educational technology 










4 


4 






Educational administration 
































4 


4 


Philosophy 


4 
















Educational philosophy 




4 














History of education 






4 


4 


4 


4 






Socioeconomic problems of 


















Mexico 














4 




Community development 
















4 



Source: Adapted from information provided by the Secretariat of Public Education in 1975. 
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To increase the quality of normal school educa- 
tion, a reform was initiated in 1975, with the 
followir^ objectives:'^ 

1. Adaptation of teacher training to the 
elementary and secondary level reforms. 

2. Reduction of the number of courses to allow 
for more intensive work in each. 

3. Establishment of a maximum of 30 hours 
per week for both curricular and ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

4. Design of programs by cooperation of of- 
ficials, teachers, and students. 

5. Both theoretical andpracticil training in all 
schools. 

6. Because of the stronger program instituted 
by the reform, establishment- of ^the 
bachillerato as the diploma received by 
normal school graduates (in addition to a 
teaching title), thus making them eligible to 
apply to higher education institutions. 

The new curriculum for upper secondary normal 
school programs is shown in table 4. The subjects 
cover three main areas: 

L Scientific-humanistic (languages, math- 
ematics, natural sciences, and social 
sciences). 

2. Physical, artistic^ technical (theory and 
practice in each of these in curricular and 
cocurricular activities). 

3. Specific professional (courses specifically 
related to teaching in elementary school, 
including student teaching done in the last 2 
semesters). 

The same plan is followed for preparing both 
preschool and primary teachers, with special adap- 
tation of the content to the needs of the level. 

Higher normal jc/ioois.— Students in higher 
normal schools specialize in one or more of the 
subjects cotrmonly taught in the basic secondary 
cycle and in the normal schools. For example, in 
the Escuela Nacional Superior in the Federal 
District, students earn the title Prof esor de Segunda 
Ensenanza (Secondary School Teacher) specializ- 
ing in biology, technical drawing, French, English, 
physics and chemistry, geography, history, 
mathematics, or educational psychology. 

In keepini? with the reforms of the basic secon- 
dary cycle that went into effect in September 1975, 
the Secretariat of Public Education has proposed 
numerous changes in the programs of higher 
normal schools that prepare teachers for that level. 
These include: 

1. Recognizing that the licentiate degree con- 
stitutes the basis for teaching in the secon- 



dary school. 

2. Establishing systems whereby inservjce 
teachers can earn titles. ^\ / * 

3. Organizing in the higher normal schpbfs 
more study programs, formal and inforr^al, 
by which teachers can obtain advancjpd 
degrees (master's and doctor's). l'}^,^^^ 

4. Establishing higher admission re-, 
quirements. .^.^^ 

5. Injecting more flexibility into study 
programs to facilitate adaptation to changes 
in secondary education. 

6. Preparing teachers of physical, artistic,an<gl 
technical education in special schools s^tu]^ 
for those purposes. ^ 

7. Informing teachers of the requirements tor 
obtaining scholarships to study at honie or 
abroad to improve their professional 
preparation.'* , * 

These recommendations are aimed at creating a 
professional corps of basic secondary teacHers, 
many of whom currently hold no title and tdskrh 
only part time. The importance of such a movciisf 
self-evident as enrollment in the basic secondary 
schools continues its steady increase. 

r 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higher education is offered at a variety of 
institutions— public and private, academic ^aS¥? 
technical, multipurpose and single-purpose, lli7ge 
^nd small, new and old. These institutions miYht 
/universities, institutes, regional technological 
stitutes, or higher normal schools. The latter tW6 
were discussed under Vocational/TechriiiHl 
Education and Teacher Education, respectively. 

As mentioned earlier, the Federal Education Law 
that went into effect in 1973 brought universities 
under the law as part of the national education 
system. Traditionally, public universities 
operated under their own organic laws, either State 
or Federal, and as a result had considerable legal 
autonomy. The rationale for the change was to 
effect a greater degree of coordination in a system 
that had grown up somewhat haphazardly in the 
past. Even in the past, however, the Government 
had been able to exercise considerable control, since 
it prescribed the licensing procedures for various 
professions and furnished financial support. 

The surge in university enrollment has come 
mainly since 1940. In that year, there were eight 
universities in the whole country, with about 
14,000 studen ts in all; and the'largest, the National 

«nbid.,p.4, 

'^Secretana de Educacion P(iblica. Educactdn Media Bisica, 
ITicSecretana, 1974, pp, 31-35. 
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University, had 10,000 students. In 1973-74, univer- 
sity enrollment had reached over 403,000 students, 
and the National University had more than 
126,000." 

The 1975 directory published by ANUIES, 
Insdtuciones de Educacion Superior, lists 124 
separate higher education institutions. Of these, 39 
arc in the Federal District, with smaller groups in 
the States of Nuevo Leon, Jalisco, and Veracruz. 
About half the total higher education enrollment is 
coifKentrated in the 39 institutions in the Capital, 
and of this half, most is further concentrated in two 
institutions: the National University and the 
National Polytechnical Institute! The largest 
- : highec^education institutions, with their 1973-74 
enrollments, were the following:" 

Rational University of Mexico^ 126,330 

^ ^ National Polytechnical Institute^. 53,756 

'University erf Guadalajara ^. , 21 ,928 

Autonomous University of Nuevo tcon 16,109 

Autonomous University of Puebla .^. 10.969 

. ^Vcracrui University 10.741 

All of these are public institutions. The largest 
private universities have smaller enrollments: 

Autonomous University of Guadalajara 9,840 

Iberoamericana University 6,041 

Technological and Higher Studies Institute 5,156 

of Monterey 

Financing ^ 

VThe support for public universities comes main- 
ly from Federal and State subsidies. Tuition and 
fees^are nominal, and private and foundation 
contributions tend to be small. Privateuniversities, 
with the exception of the Colegio de Mexico and the 
Technological and Higher Studies Institute of 
Monterrey, which receive some Federal subsidies, 
are supported by tuition, often supplemented by 
contributions from pa^rona^oy (sponsors) who raise 
funds for the institution. 

Tuition costs in 1975 varied horn nominal sums 
in public institutions to as much as 8,100 pesos 
(about $648 U.S. at that time) per semester for some 
programs in the Technological and Higher Studies 
Institute of Monterrey. 

A complete list of universities and their un- 
dergraduate specialties (carreras) is provided in a 
very useful 1975 publication by the ANUIES called 
Cat&logo de Carreras (Nivel Licenciatura){C3iX3ilog 
of Specialization [Licentiate Level]). The publica- 
tion groups the specialties in to 9 categories: natural 
sciences, mathematics, health sciences, agricultural 
sciences, engineering and technology, ad- 
ministrative and social sciences, humanities, es- 
thetic disciplines, and other studies. It lists the 



names and locations of institutions offering each 
specialty, and provides information about prereq- 
uisites, length of study, and costs. The length of 
the publication— 277 pages— indicates the wide 
range of selection offered to prospective students. 

Graduate Studies and Degrees 

Graduate enrollment is a very small proportion ^. 
of the total postsecondary enrollment and is con- 
centrated in a few institutions. For example, in 
1973-74 the total graduateenrollment was9,165;of 
these, about two-thirds were in the National 
University.^^ The Colegio de Mexico (in the 
Capital), although small, has a prestigious 
graduate program. One of the most respected 
private universities that has attracted students from 
many parts of Latin America and the United States 
is the Technological and Higher Studies Institute 
of Monterrey. 

Completion of specified graduate programs 
qualifies a student for a maestria (master*s degree) 
or a dociorado (doctor's degree). The length of the 
course of study for advanced degrees varies. A 
master's degree usually requires at least 1 year, and 
a doctor's degree at least 2 years beyond themaster's. 

Admissions 

Admission regulations vary among institutions. 
The basic requirement is the bachillcrato. 
Additional requirements may include an entrance 
examination and psychological tests. Some in- 
stitutions offer a curso de iniciacion universitaria 
(university introductory course) as a prerequisite to 
regular course work. 

Undergraduate Study Programs and Degrees 

In Mexico, as elsewhere in Latin America, 
universities are institutions where students spend 4 
to 6 years studying the specialty (carrera) of their 
choice. The most popular specialties as evidenced 
by enrollments are public accounting, medicine, 
law, civil engineering, business administration, 
economics, mechanical and electrical engineering, 
and architecture. 

The first university degree is the licenciado 
(licentiate). Examples of titles conferred along with 
this d^reeare arquitecto (architect), ingeniero civil 



^'Sectetariade Educaci6n Piiblica, 4 Aflosde Labor Educaiwa 
1970-1974. loc. cit., p. 60. 

**Secretaria de Educacion Publica. Informe de Labor es 1 de 
Septiembre de 1973 a 31 de Agosto de 1974. loc. cit.. Appendix. 

»»Ibid., p. 184 
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(civil engineer), qutmico (chemist), and 5oci6/ogo 
(sociologist). In public institutions, a period of 
servicio social (social service), which is the practice 
of one's profession in the community, is a usual 
requirement for receiving a degree. 

The Autonomous Meiropolitan University 

One of the most notable recent developments in 
higher education was the creation by the Federal 
Government of the new Autonomous Metropolitan 
University, which began operation in the Capital 
in 1974 with three campuses and 4,000 students. 
Among the many innovations of this university is 
the charging of fees comparable to those of private 
universities. A departmental structure with a 
modern academic and administrative design is 
expected to make optimum use of physical and 
human resources as it offers new programs in 
accord with national development needs. The 
school year is divided into urimesters, another 
change from standard practice. Career specialties 
include biomedical, engineering, social sciences, 
and administration. Greater flexibility is accorded 
the student who desires to change his specialization 
without loss of academic credits. It is expected that 
enrollments at the new Autonomous Metropolitan 
University will increase rapidly, relieving some of 
the enrollment pressures on the National Universi- 
ty and the National Polytechnical Institute. 

The Role of ANUIES 

From 1960 to 1975, enrollment in higher educa- 
tion grew from nearly 80,000 to over 434,000, an 
increase of more than 400 percent. This great 
increase coincides with the high rate of population 
growth and industrialization during this period. 
Projections for the future based on the growth rates 
of the 15 to 29 age group and the increasing 
numbers finishing the secondary level indicate that 
a million or more students may be seekingplaces in 
Mexican universities by 1980.20 j^e National 
Association ofUniversities and Institutes of Higher 
Education (ANUIES) has the task of planning and 
coordinating this vast expansion. In its publication 
Revistade la Educacidn Superior (ApAU June 1973), 
documentation is presented to show that if un- 
interrupted growth is permitted, the National 
University could have 500,000 students in 1980, and 
the National Polytechnical Institute225,000. These 
figures have prompted the ANUIES to propose 
possible solutions and guidelines for the future. 
Some of its recommendations have already been 
implemented, such as the creation of the 
Autonomous Metropolitan University. 



Other recommendations include: 

1. Continue strengthening existing in- 
stitutions, particularly in specialties that are 
in greatest demand. 

2. Expand existing graduate programs and 
create others in other institutions in order to 
prepare the research and teaching specialists 
required for increasing enrollments. 

3. Make permanent the present national and 
institutional programs for upgrading the 
qualifications of professors. 

4. Establish sistemas abiertos (open systems) 
by which credits can be earned by means 
other than traditional formal classes. 

5. Create a professional placement service to 
resolve the problem of underemployment 
and unemployment of graduates. 

Financing these proposals for expanding and 
decentralizing higher education constitutes«a for- 
midable challenge. The demand, both current and 
potential, is undeniable, but higher educafioivmust 
compete with many other area^ of need for 
available Government appropriations. 

NONFORMAL EDUCATION 

Educational opportunities outside the formal 
system to meet the needs of special groups include 
fundamental education, community development, 
Indian education, occupational training, and 
special education. As mentioned previously, open 
systems (sistemas abiertos) not tied to a formal 
structure allow adults who may not have had access 
to formal schooling to earn certificates, diplomas, 
titles, or academic degrees oy demonsuating that 
they have the required knowledge and skills. 

A report of the Secretariat of Public Education 
entitled 4 AHosde Labor Educativa 1$70'74 (4 Years 
of Educational Effort 1970-74) describes in some 
detail the organizations providing nonformal 
education. These include: 

1 . Centros regionales de educacidn fundamen- 
tal (regional centers of fundamental educa- 
tion), which are federally supported boar- 
ding schools offering elementary education 
and occupational instruction to 12- to 15- 
year-old adolescents who are literate but 
have not completed their elementary educa- 
tion. (These centers are different from the 
nonboarding centers for fundamen tal 
education mentioned on p. 6.) 

2. Albergues escolares (student homes), which 

Noel Osbom. A Survey of Developments and Current 
Trends in Higher Education in Mexico, 1974, p. 5. 
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provide food and lodging to school-age 
pupils who come from dispersed com- 
munities to attend schools in the localities 
where the albergues are located. 

3. Centros de alfabeiimcion (literacy training 
centers), which teach literacy and elements 
of general culture. From these centers, 
students may enter centers of fundamental 
education for adults where they can com- 
plete elementary educuion on an individual 
basis. 

4. El Servicio Nacional de Promotores 
CuUurales y Maestros Bilingues (National 
Service of Cultural Promotersand Bilingual 
Teadiers), which imparts primary educa- 

, tion to Indian children in their own 
language while teaching Spanish as a se- 
cond language. 

5. Las brigadas de desarrollo regional (brigades 
^ x)f regional development), which are mobile 

groups of technically trained people who 
attempt to improve the social, economic, 
and cultural life of Indian communities. 

6. Mtsiones culturales (cultural missions), 
which areitinerant groups of 8 to 10 teachers 

^ who impart functional literacy training in 
both urban and rural communities. 
, 7. Aulas rurales mdviles (mobile rural 
classrooms), which operate in small com- 
munities as an itinerant service under a 
certified teacher, offering the first 3'frades of 
elementary- instruction as well as literacy 
training for persons over 15. 
8. Salas populates de lectura (popular reading 
rooms), which are centers for promoting 
reading as well as civic, recreational, and 
cultural activities in the community. 
It will be noted that programs for these special 
groups focus on the rural areas, which have the 
largest concentration of Indian population, the 
least economic development, and the greatest 
educational deficits. 

Some idea of the scope of certain of these 
activities can be obtained from the data reported for 
1974. In that year, 188 cultural missions benefited 
400,000 people, and the brigades of regional 
development, 110,000. The National Ser\1ce of 
Cultural Promoters and Bilingual Teachers 
operated 2,373 schools, which ser\'ed 185,022 young 
people and 953,438 adults. 

SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

In his annual report to the Mexican Congress on 
the state of the Nation, September 1 , 1975, President 



Echeverria summed up the highlights of 
educational developments in the period from 1970 
to 1975, as follows: 

1 . More than one-fourth of the population (16 
million) is now served by the national 
educational system; and the total Federal 
budget for education has quadrupled. 

2. Secondary enrollment has more than 
doubled, and, the number of technical 
schools quadrupled. 

3. The higher education budget has increased 
five-fold, as the number of students grew 
from 250,000 to 450,000. 

4. In 1975, the Federal Government absorbed 
50 percent of the cost of State universities, as 
opposed to 20 percent in 1971. 

5. Federal resources dedicated to scientific 
research increased sevenfold. 

6. The Indian population completing fun- 
damental education in 1975 was 100 times 
the number in 1971. 

The President described the vast, recent 
educational growth as without historical precedent 
and made clear that an underlying motivation was 
to alleviate Mexico's dependency by dexeloping its 
own human resources. 

The President in the same address lauded the 
newly published free textbooks as an important 
medium for creating a truly national culture; 
heartily endorsed the open systems of education for 
extending educational opportunities; called for 
greater coordination of higher institutions with the 
needs of their localities; and urged ne^vly trained 
professionals to build their own futures and that of 
the Nation by locating away from the urban areas, 
where they have tended to concentrate in the past. 

The strong commitment of the Government of 
Mexico to expand and improve the Nation's 
educational system is evident in the considerable 
achievements of recent years. If the immediate past 
is a guide, the quantitative expansion emphasized 
in the President s report will have to continue in 
order to overcome past deficits and keep pace with 
rapidly expanding enrollments at all levels. 
Qualitative refinements that provide alternatives 
and make the educational system more responsive 
to national and individual needs will also receive 
high priority. Both the quantitative andqualitative 
advances will necessarily dei^nd upon theextent to 
which available national resources can be allocated 
to education in the face of competing social and 
economic needs at this stage of Mexico's develop- 
ment. 
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GLOSSARY OF SELECTED EDUCATIONAL TEKMS 



B^hillerato Diploma awarded upon compic* 

(ion of a university preparatory 
program of the upper secondary 
cycle 
C 

Professional specialization at 

the unix'ersity level 

Curio de iniciacion 

universUana , Introductory university course, 

specified as an admission re- 
quirement by many institutions 
D 

Ooctorado Highest graduate degree 

£ 

EducaciSn extraescolar Nonformal education, education 

that is not part of the formal 
structure 

EducaciSn fundamental Fundamenul elementary edu- 
cation offered to adolescents 
^d adults 

EducaciSn media Secondar>' education 

EducaciSn media 

(ciclo basico) Basic (first) cycle of secondary 

education 

EducaciSn media 

(ciclo superior) Upper cycle of secondary 

educatic n 

EducaciSn preescolar Preschool education 

EducaciSn primaria Primary education, grades I 

through 6, requ i red by the Consti- 
tution 

Educadora Kindergarten or preschool 

teacher 
G 

Guarderta Day nursery 

L 

Licenciado , Holder of the licenciatura 

Licenciatura First university degree, requiring 

4 to 6 years of study 

M 

Maestria First graduate degree beyond 

the licentiatura 



MitibMs culturaks Itinerant groups of 8 to lOteachers 

who impart functional literacy 
training in both urban and rural 
communities 
N 

Normalista Graduateof an upper secondary 

normal school for elementary 

teachers 

P 

Plan de estudios Curriculum 

Prepnratoria Upper cycle secondary school 

offering a traditional uni\-ersity 

preparatory program 
^ofesor .Title accorded elementary, 

secondary, and university 

teachers 

S _ 

Servicio social Praaicc of a profession in the 

community fora specified period 
as part of the requirements for 
obtaining a degree from a 
public higher education insti- 
tution. 

Sistema abierto Open system; any alternative 

procedure for obtaining aTtifi- 
cates, titles, and degrees by 
demonstrating required knowl- 
edge and skills 
T 

Telesecundaria Basic secondary education pro- 
gram Uught through television 
(an example of an alternative 
in the open system) 

Textos gratuitos Official textbooks furnished free 

by the Federal Government for 
required use in elementary 
schools 
V 

Untversidad autSnoma Autonomous university, usually 

a public corporation with aca- 
demic and itdministrativ^ 
self-government guaranteed 
by law 
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